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DOLL PLAY AGGRESSION IN NORMAL YOUNG CHILDREN: 
INFLUENCE OF SEX, AGE, SIBLING STATUS, 
FATHER’S ABSENCE' 


I. INTRODUCTION 


He initial development of a projec- 
T tive device ordinarily involves three 
steps: first, it is tried out clinically on 
small groups that are often drawn from 
rather atypical populations; second, the 
effects of methodological variations are 
investigated; and third, larger normal 
groups are studied under standardized 
conditions in order to establish certain 
basic normative facts about the perform- 
ances of non-clinic populations. To be of 
maximum value, this third step should 
utilize groups selected so as to represent 
known differences in either sociological 
or systematic psychological variables. 

Doll play as a projective tool has am- 
ply proven its value in therapeutic work 
with young children (8, 19). David Levy 
(20) emphasized the usefulness of a stand- 
ard procedure designed to evoke a 
limited sample of behavior which is com- 
parable from child to child. Bach (2) de- 
veloped the quantitative techniques nec- 
essary for experimental analysis of the 
phenomena illustrated by the clinical 
workers; and more recently a number of 
methodological studies have been com- 
pleted, chiefly on populations drawn 
from university preschools (32). 

The present study was initiated in 
order to establish the influence of cer- 
tain common, easily isolable, sociologi- 
cal variables on the doll play productions 
of a normal, non-clinic population. The 


_' This is one of a series of studies on projec- 
tive doll play from the Iowa Child Welfare Re- 
search Station. The data were collected by Mar- 
garet H. Pintler under the direction of Dr. 
Robert R. Sears, and have been analyzed by the 
Present writer. 


group chosen represents a predominantly 
upper-lower- and lower-middle-class posi- 
tion, a group substantially lower in social 
status than has been used in most other 
studies. The dependent variable selected 
as the object of study is aggression; in- 
dependent variables include sex, age, 
sibling status, and prolonged absence of 
the father from the home. Data were also 
collected on the educational levels of the 
subjects’ parents, so that some estimates 
as to the class position of the children 
could be made. 

These independent variables have the 
virtue of being easily determined by ref- 
erence to identifying data collected rou- 
tinely in many situations. Since the pur- 
pose of this study is ultimately to throw 
light on personality development of chil- 
dren, a heuristic assumption as to the 
relation of such sociological variables to 
relevant psychological variables is per- 
missible. With reference to sex, for ex- 
ample, it is obvious that growing up as 
a boy child in a given culture carries with 
it certain learning experiences which 
customarily differ from those to which 
the girl child is subjected. Most children 
identified as boys have these experiences. 
If, however, a child’s parents wish to 
ignore these cultural sanctions and raise 
their boy child more in a girl’s pattern 
than in a boy’s, his learning experiences 
within the home will probably be such 
that psychologically he is in certain re- 
spects atypical. Data based on use of such 
broad sociological variables as sex, age, 
sibling status, and father absence are of 
value, therefore, in giving a broad norm- 
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ative picture for groups of subjects when 
the size of the groups is such that atypi- 
cal, idiosyncratic influences that may 
have impinged on an occasional child 
will not weigh heavily in the final result.’ 
Analysis in terms of true psychological 
variables requires information about the 
actual learning experiences which the 
child has had, rather than, as here, infer- 
ences based on the usual course of events 
common to children of like age, sex, sib- 
ling status, and family composition. 
The dependent variable, aggressive 
doll play behavior, has been given con- 
siderable attention previously (33). Such 
fantasy aggression behavior is probably 
activated in the child by habit sequences 
belonging to the same general family as 
those which govern his overt aggressive 
behavior in preschool or at home. In 
doll play, however, as contrasted with 
ordinary social relations, the child is in 
control of the situation. There is no 
mother, sibling, or playmate present 


* Bach (1) has, for example, attempted to re- 
fine the variable absence of the father from the 
home and found that a few children whose ab- 
sent fathers were always referred to in unfavor- 
able terms gave somewhat different father fan- 
tasies in doll play from another small group of 
children for whom the absent father was always 
described in a favorable light. This procedure 
breaks down the variable absence of father into 
two, more psychologically meaningful, variables: 
absence of the loved father and absence of the 
unloved father. 
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whose individual habits may conflict with 
those of the subject. Such difficulties 
as occur in the doll family’s lives are 
those created there by the child, in- 
fluenced in part by his own internalized 
motivational systems. Obviously he can- 
not, even in fantasy, go much beyond his 
own immediate experience of family re- 
lationships as a basis for the drama which 
he produces. The American middle-class 
child cannot depict a mother acting in 
the doll play as a Japanese mother would 
act. Even if he were completely hostile to 
and rejecting of his own mother, he does 
not have the necessary experience so 
radically to change his limited concep- 
tion of how a mother could behave. But 
since this is a fantasy, he presumably does 
make changes in the doll characters’ 
actions in the direction of better satisfy- 
ing his own drives, identifications, and 
ambivalences. It is in this area that we 
can find clues to the frustrations and 
satisfactions influencing the development 
of the child. In the absence of compre- 
hensive data concerning differences in 
the learning conditions under which boys 
and girls grow up into men and women, 
we can deal here with one segment of the 
consequences of the differential learning 
they have so far undergone: the fantasy 
life displayed through creating a family 
life situation by the use of dolls. 
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Il. METHOD 


A. SELECTION OF SUBJECTS 


HE 150 children whose doll play 
Tee form the basis of the study 
were all enrolled in Lanham Act Day 
Care Centers when the data were col- 
lected in the spring of 1945. These 
centers provided all-day care, six days a 
week, for the children of working 
mothers. The fact that the mother was 
working outside the home was made a 
prerequisite for enrollment of the child. 
Twelve such centers were utilized in the 
course of the study. They were located 
in the cities of Des Moines, Cedar 
Rapids, and Davenport, Iowa, and in 
Rock Island, Illinois. 

In selecting subjects, it was the policy 
to utilize all the children of three, four, 
and five years of age who were available 
at a center for two consecutive days after 
the arrival of the experimenter. This was 
continued until 25 boys and 25 girls had 
been used at each age level. Seventy-seven 
children from five centers in Des Moines 
were included; 35 children from four 
centers in Cedar Rapids; 15 children 
from one center in Davenport; and 23 
children from the two Rock Island cen- 
ters. The total is 150 children, equally 
divided for sex and age. Mean ages for 
boys and for girls within the three age- 
groups did not differ materially (Table 
1). 

In approximately half of the homes, 
the father was absent at the time of the 
experiment because of service in the 
armed forces or because of divorce. The 
median reported level of education com- 
pleted by the parents was the twelfth 
grade for both fathers and mothers. 
About one-third of the children had 
older siblings at home. Fewer than half 


of the group were “only” children. A few 
had younger siblings. Table 1 gives com- 
plete data on the subjects as they were 
arranged in subgroups. The four sections 
in the first column show the variables for 
which contrasting groups were picked 
from the total population; some orient- 
ing factors about the children’s family 
constellations are also given, for each 
group. 

The sibling status groups were selected 
later from the total population of 150, 
and the children who had both older and 
younger sibs were not included. Similarly 
some children could not be clearly classi- 
fied as “father-present’” or “father-ab- 
sent.” The numbers here do not, there- 
fore, total 150. 


B. MATERIALS 


The doll family consisted of five easily 
identifiable characters: father, mother, 
boy, girl, and baby. The house, as the 
child first viewed it, was as shown in 
Figure 1: six furnished rooms with walls 


between. Furniture was of realistic, 
rather than of ambiguous, design (26). It 
was constructed of wood to the scale of 
one inch to a foot and was proportional 
to the size of the dolls used. Presented in 
an organized form, the house was 32 
inches long and 25 inches wide. The 
furniture for the kitchen consisted of a 
sink, a refrigerator, a stove, a table, three 
chairs, and a high chair; for the dining 
room, a round table and four chairs with 
blue cloth-covered seats; for the living 
room, a radio, a small table, a davenport, 
and three easy chairs upholstered re- 
spectively in red, green, and blue; for the 
parents’ bedroom, a double bed, a crib, 
and a dressing table and chair; for the 
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TABLE 1 
COMPOSITION OF EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


No. with No. with No. with No. with No. with No. with 


: Composition N Mean Older Younger Male Female Baby 
Only Only Only Only under 3 
1. Sex All boys 75 4-4 37 29 Ir 23 13 9 3 
All girls 75 4-4 36 26 5 15 12 8 
2. Age and Sex 3 yr. boys 25 3-7 Ir Ir 2 8 2 3 
4 yr. boys 25 4-5 13 6 3 4 6 4 
5 yr. boys 25 5-4 13 12 6 Ir 5 2 
3 yr. girls 25 3-5 It II 2 1 4 3 
4 yr. girls 25 4-5 10 7 2 oS 3 3 
5 yr. girls 25 5-5 15 8 I 3 5 2 
3. Sibling Status The younger brothers 29 4-5 14 29 ° 15 6 ° 
and Sex Only-child boys 28 4-4 16 ° ° ° ° ° 
The older brothers II 4-10 5 ° It 6 5 6 
The younger sisters 26 3-7 17 26 ° 9 7 ° ‘ 
Only-child girls 37 4-5 16 =) ° ° ° ° 
The older sisters 5 4-4 I ° 5 2 3 4 
4. Father- F absent 
Absence and 3 yr. boys Ir 3-7 ° 3 2 3 I I 
Age and Sex 4 yr. boys Ir 4-$ ° 4 I 2 3 2 
5 yr. boys Ir 5-5 ° 5 3 7 3 I 
F present 
3 yr. boys II 3-7 It 6 ° 4 I 2 
4 yr. boys Ir 4-5 It 2 I 2 2 I 
5 yr. boys 11 5-4 11 6 3 3 2 I 
F absent 
3 yr. girls 10 3-7 ° 3 I ° 2 I 
4 yr. girls 10 4-6 ° 2 3 I 2 
5 yr. girls 10 5-6 ° S| I I 3 I 
F present 
3 yr. girls 10 3-6 It 7 I 6 2 2 
4 yr. girls 10 4-6 Il 4 ° 2 I I 
5 yr. girls 10 5-6 It 5 ° 2 I 1 


children’s bedroom, two single beds and 
a dresser; and for the bathroom, a toilet, 
a tub, and a washbowl. The walls were 
made of sturdy composition material 
with small, wooden bases. Their height 
was 314 inches, and the lengths were 6, 9, 
or 16 inches, There were 15 of these wall 
pieces. 

None of the pieces was stationary, so 
there was opportunity for rearrangement 
and organization. In order to reduce as 
much as possible the subject’s exploratory 
behavior, the furniture was constructed 
without manipulable parts; the faucets 
would not turn, the toilet seat and cover 
were nailed in place, the refrigerator 
door would not open, and there were no 
removable drawers. 

The dolls were made of string wrapped 
around a. pipe-cleaner base and were 


dressed in unremovable, colorful cotton 
clothes. The hair was woolen yarn, and 
the shoes, painted brown, were molded 
from papier-maché. The adult dolls were 
approximately 51% inches in height, the 
boy and girl, 314 inches, and the baby 
(whose sex was indeterminate), 114 
inches, The dolls were lifelike in ap- 
pearance and were dressed in realistic 
clothing. Because of the pipe-cleaner 
base, they were light and easy for the 
child to handle and manipulate. They 
could be bent to sit, lie dewn, stand, 
hold one another, wave good-bye, or 
make a fist for hitting. The dolls’ faces 
were designed to have blank, emotionless 
expressions. 

The family constellation used here is 
a standard one which does not necessarily 
(and in very few cases did) duplicate the 
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family of the child subject. The house 
was presented to the child already ar- 
ranged. Some of the children rearranged 
it, some neglected one or more of the 
dolls in their play, but most accepted 
without question both the standard 
house setup and the standard family. 


Fic, 1, Experimental equipment. 


This arrangement permitted play that 
was not dependent on the identification 
of a child with a particular doll family 
which duplicated his own, or with a doll 
house arranged to resemble his own 
home. Thus, for example, there are data 
for all children in the group on the 
fantasy role played by the father doll, 
although half the children had no father 
in the home at the time of the experi- 
ment. 
C. PROCEDURE 

Each subject received two 20-minute 

sessions of doll play, usually on consecu- 
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tive days. The child was brought by the 
experimenter into a separate room where 
the doll house had been set up on the 
floor with the dolls placed in a row in 
front of it. The experimenter said, “See 
all the toys I have—here’s a whole house, 
isn’t it?” Child and experimenter sat on 


the floor in front of the house. Then she 
said, ‘Now, here are the people who live 
in the house—here’s the mother, the 
father, the little girl, the little boy, and 
the baby. You can make them do any- 
thing you want. You go ahead and play 
with them any way you like.” At this 
point, the scoring of the doll play action 
was begun and was continued for 20 con- 
secutive minutes. 


Pintler (27) has found that thematic aggression 
is greater when the materials are presented al- 


‘In nine instances one day elapsed between 
sessions. 
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ready organized in a furnished house than when 
the child is permitted to set up the house as he 
likes from a disorganized conglomeration of 
furniture and wall pieces, Similarly, aggression 
has been shown to occur more frequently when 
the experimenter maintains a high level of in- 
teraction with the child rather than a low level. 
The high-level interaction and the organized 
presentation of materials were therefore adopted 
for the present experiment. 

Pintler characterizes high level of experi- 
menter interaction as involving: (1) rapport es- 
tablishing and maintaining: experimenter sits 
on floor beside child, scores unobtrusively, an- 
swers questions briefly, smiles and laughs with 
the child, reassures him when he shows signs of 
anxiety; (2) stimulation to stay in the experi- 
mental situation: keeps child oriented toward 
dolls, controls tangential behavior by ignoring 
it, by asking what the dolls are going to do next, 
by participating briefly in the tangentiality, by 
expressing firmly the desirability of returning to 
the dolls; (3) generalized stimulation toward 
thematic elaboration: experimenter reacts to 
play with manner and voice that suggest con- 
tinuation, encouragement by helping move dolls 
when requested by child, facilitating but non- 
directive questions; (4) a specified number of 
verbal interactions, not more than 20 nor less 
than 15 during any five-minute period.’ 


At no time did the experimenter sug- 
gest any specific doll actions or ask for or 
give interpretations of the dramatic pro- 
ductions, although by her encouraging 
remarks and continued attention to the 
child’s play she conveyed her interest and 
enthusiasm for what the child was doing. 

At the end of the 20-minute session, the 
experimenter said, “That was fine! You 
really know how to do it. Now, our time 
is up for today, but maybe you'll have 
another turn later.” 


D. SCORING AND CATEGORIES OF BEHAVIOR 


Data obtained from observation of the 
child’s play were limited to episodes (be- 
havior units) of aggressive behavior. The 
recording included: (1) frequency; (2) 
direction, i.e., which doll initiated the ag- 

*A more detailed description of experimenter- 
child interaction, with examples and discussion 


of anxiety reduction and control of tangential- 
ity, is given in Pintler (27). 


gression and which was on the receiving 
end; (3) content or kind, e.g., scolding, 
being mad, fighting; (4) latency, i.e., time 
elapsing from the beginning of the ses- 
sion to the occurrence of the first aggres- 
sive act. 

The experimenter, who was also re- 
corder, made sufficient notes that the 
sequence of aggressive play would be 
clear and that quantitative measures of 
the above four variables could be se- 
cured, For each behavior unit of aggres- 
sion, symbols were used to indicate the 
agent and object of the act, and a brief 
description of the content was written. 
The symbols included each of the doll 
characters (M, F, B, G, bb [baby]), two 
or more members of the doll family as a 
group (Gr), the child subject (S), the ex- 
perimenter (£), the equipment (eq), and 
imaginary characters, catastrophes, or 
“demons” (O). Examples: 

B—G: “hits her with chair” 

G——- : “she sneaks out of bed to get 

cookies” (no object) 
——bb: “she falls out of bed” (no agent) 

Certain problems are universal to the 
measurement of any spontaneous be- 
havior of dolls activated by a child. 
Prominent among these are: (1) the defi- 
nition and identification of the particu- 
lar kind of behavior chosen for study; 
(2) the separation of one unit of behavior 
from another; (3) assurance that a fair 
degree of reliability exists between the 
observations and the recordings of inde- 
pendent observers; and (4) the reliable 
classification of the observed behavior 
into subgroupings. In the present experi- 
ment the following provisions were made 
in order to handle these problems. 


1. Definition and Identification 
of Aggressive Acts 


Aggressive acts were defined as those having 
the intent to injure, punish, destroy, disparage, 
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or depreciate. Further, when dolls were described 
as having an aggressive-hostile nature, attitude, 
or mood, and when dolls were made to experi- 
ence an unpleasant event or feel unhappy, ag- 
gression was assumed to have been present. 
Those involved in the aggression were primarily 
the doll characters, but aggression occasionally 
also involved the equipment (furniture and wall 
pieces), the experimenter, the experimental 
room, or the child: subject himself qua child 
rather than as activator of doll play production. 

Various imaginary characters such as “a bad 
witch,” Indians, an “enormous rat,” wolves, and 
burglars were also brought into the play by the 
children, These were combined with natural or 
supernatural catastrophes, such as bombings, 
fires, or floods, into a category called demons. A 
demon might be the agent (initiator) or the ob- 
ject (recipient) of aggression. 


2. Separation of Units 


An aggressive act (or acts) was considered as 
one unit until some relevant change in person or 
method of expressing aggression was noted, or 
a definite break in the sequence of aggression oc- 
curred. For example, if the boy doll hit the girl 
again and again it was recorded as one unit. If 
he then picked up a chair and threw it at her, a 
new unit of aggression was recorded, since the 
method of expressing the aggression had changed, 
although the person remained the same. If the 
boy and girl were fighting and hitting each 
other, two units of aggression having different 
agents and objects were recorded. If this inter- 
change of hitting continued, no new units of ag- 
gression were recorded, since the same method 
of aggressive action was continuing and the direc- 
tion of it had been indicated for each doll in- 
volved. 

If a definite break in a sequence of aggression 
was noted, such as cessation of the aggression for 
several seconds, the performance of an unaggres- 
sive doll act, organization of the materials, or 
conversation with the experimenter, and then 
the same sequence of aggression was resumed, it 
was recorded as a new unit. 

Verbal aggression which served to illustrate or 
elaborate an aggressive act which was occurring 
was not scored separately. However, if there was 
no behavioral expression of the aggression which 
was being verbally expressed, then the verbal 
aggression was scored as a unit. 

All aggression during the doll play sessions, ir- 
respective of its mode of expression, can be con- 
sidered as originating in the subject and being 
instigated by him. But in the scoring system, a 
distinction was made between that type of ag- 
gression which came directly from the subject 
and was directed to the dolls, equipment, or the 
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experimenter, without any known story com- 
ponent, and that which was expressed through 
the medium of the doll characters. 

Only such acts of aggression as biting or twist- 
ing the dolls, pounding them with a piece of 
furniture, a comment by the subject such as “I 
don’t like that doll,” or hitting the furniture or 
experimenter were scored as aggression direct 
from the subject. Where any story component to 
the aggression could be recognized, the subject 
was not indicated as the agent of the aggression. 
In such instances both the doll characters who 
initiated or received the aggression were recorded 
if it was possible to identify them, and if it 
was not possible to identify the agent or initia- 
tor, only the object or recipient was indicated. In 
general, a unit of aggression was recorded for 
each doll involved, but where two or more dolls 
were used as a group in a concerted aggressive 
attack of a physical nature against another doll 
or dolls, the equipment, or experimenter, this 
was recorded as a group action.* 


3. Reliability of Observations 


To determine the reliability of this method of 
recording, two observers independently scored 
all aggressive acts during 18 half-hour periods 
of doll play. Approximately 460 units of aggres- 
sion were recorded during this time. Each session 
was conducted by M. H. P., who also recorded; 
the other observer sat behind a one-way screen, 
or in the same room at some distance from the 
child, and scored independently. 

Both boys and girls were used in this reliabil- 
ity group, and their ages covered the range from 
three to six years. 

Reliability was computed by means of per- 
centage of agreement between the two observers, 
using the formula: 

2 no. of agreements of A and B 


Total of A + total of B 

In order to constitute an agreement, not only 
the same content of the aggressive act had to be 
recorded by the two observers, but also the exact 
direction of the aggression in terms of agent and 
object. 

Reliabilities for these 18 sessions ranged from 
.o to + 1.00, The extremes were found in those 
sessions in which very few instances of aggression 
occurred. Total reliability for the 18 sessions 
was + 82. 


4. Classification for Content 


After the data were collected, it was necessary 
to work out categories for classifying each ag- 


*Verbatim protocols, which illustrate the 
method of recording and the type of material 
obtained, are given in the Appendix. 
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gressive unit on the basis of its content. The 
distinction between thematic aggression and non- 
thematic aggression was made, and the thematic 
aggression was broken down into six different 
types. The definitions of each category reveal the 
distinctions that were made. 

Subject content. When aggression appeared 
- to emanate directly from the child himself, with- 
out being channelled through a doll character 
and with no recognizable story or fantasy com- 
ponent, it was regarded as non-thematic aggres- 
sion. It was scored as coming from the subject 
(child) as agent and was placed in the subject 
content category. The six content categories 
which follow classify the thematic aggression. 

Bodily injury. 1. Agent specified. A doll 
inflicted bodily injury or physical punishment on 
another doll or on the equipment. One spanked 
another, kicked, hit, or ate it. 

Bodily injury. 2. Agent not specified. In this 
case bodily injury came to a doll (the object) 
without there being a clear agent of the injury. 
A doll might fall, burn on the stove, get stuck in 
the toilet, become sick, or die but the trouble 
was not identified as having been definitely initi- 
ated by another doll. 

No bodily injury. 3. Agent specified. A doll as 
agent employed non-physical aggression: this 
included verbal threats, accusations, irritable di- 
rections or refusals to obey, and generally for- 
bidden acts such as not eating dinner, playing in 
the toilet, hiding from mother; and cases in 
which an aggressive mood was attributed to a 
doll, such as “the father feels mad,” or “the 
little girl feels good and naughty.” The object of 
the aggression might or might not be mentioned. 

No bodily injury. 4. Object specified, In this 
case the recipient of aggression was the leading 
character. Punishments like being sent to bed, 


having to sit in the corner, being made to sleep 
in the sink were included. Or the doll had an 
unhappy experience such as getting lost, hearing 
belittling remarks made about him, or being 
made to cry. The agent of the aggression might 
or might not be mentioned. Where both agent 
and object were specified, the unit was classified 
in the content category which best expressed the 
emphasis of the action. 

Non-personal aggression. A doll displayed ag- 
gression not directed toward another doll; he 
kicked or jumped on the furniture, pushed the 
walls over, or sat himself violently in the sink, 

Demons. Trouble came as a result of demons, 
catastrophes, or imaginary characters such as 
wolves, bogey men, rats, witches. 

Each unit of aggression was classified, on the 
basis of the brief description written by the ex- 
perimenter at the moment that the action was 
performed, into one of these categories. When 
verbal and action aggression were both present 
in one unit, scoring was done on the basis of the 
action. 

In order to determine the reliability of classify- 
ing the aggressive units on the basis of content, 
the completed doll play records of six children 
were selected from the group of 150. These 
records, of a boy and a girl at each age level, 
contained large amounts of aggression. Two per- 
sons independently classified each unit of ag- 
gression in terms of the content categories, and 
reliabilities for each category were computed on 
the basis of percentage of agreement, using the 
same formula as for the measurement of reliabil- 
ity of recording. Reliabilities for the six indi- 
vidual records ranged from .935 to 1.00. Reliabil- 
ity for the six records combined (333 units of 
aggression) was .976. 
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A. Sex DIFFERENCES 


1. Frequency of Total Aggressive Activity 


IGURE 2 shows the mean number of 
F eee units recorded during the 
4o minutes of doll play for boys and girls 
at each of the three age levels. Boys ex- 
hibited reliably more aggression than 
girls at each age level. This confirms 
previous findings (2, 28) of sex differences 
in doll play aggression. Previous work 
has utilized university preschool popula- 
tions; the present similar finding comes 
from children of somewhat lower eco- 
nomic status. 

Numerous observational and rating 
studies have been made of the aggressive 
behavior of boys and of girls in nursery 
school free play (5, 11, 12, 16, 18, 25). 
With few exceptions these studies have 
shown a small sex difference, with boys 
the more aggressive. In doll play and in 
spontaneous real-life behavior, therefore, 
boys are the more aggressive. 

Facts about the specific antecedent 
learning conditions of these differences 
are few, although Radke (29) has some 
interview data from parents and children 
which indicate, for example, that parents 


prefer submissive girls to submissive boys. . 


Such a preference may be assumed to in- 
fluence rewarding and punishing be- 
havior of parents toward their children.' 

The distributions of doll play aggres- 
sion scores within each age and sex group 
are by no means normal (Figure 3). The 
range of scores is from o to 87, and there 
is a bunching of scores at the zero end 
of the scale. Twelve of the 75 boys and 
20 of the 75 girls showed no aggression 

‘Further work along this line is in progress at 


the Laboratory of Human Development, Har- 
vard University. 


Ill. DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


at any time. 
This does not necessarily mean that 


these children were without motivation 


to aggression; previous work has shown 
that aggression may continue to increase 
through the third session of doll play and 
that some children make their strongest 
expression of aggression in the third or 
even the fourth session (2, 17). Zero scores 
in the present two-session experiment 
may simply mean that for certain chil- 
dren the experimental period was not 
long enough to reduce inhibitory factors 
tending to prevent the appearance of 
aggression. 

Treatment of these data by analysis of 
variance is of questionable validity be- 
cause the distributions are so skewed and 
the variance is not sufficiently homo- 
geneous. In the absence of any other, and 
more appropriate, device for comparison 
of mean differences, t-tests have been 
used. 


2. Direction of Aggression 


Each unit of aggression had either an 
agent or an object of aggression, and in 
some cases both. The agent is the doll 
character initiating or responsible for the 
aggression. The character receiving the 
aggression is the object. Figure 4 shows 
the frequency of aggression attributed by 
the child to each of the dolls as agent and 
object.2 The three age levels have not 
been distinguished in this figure. Per cent 
figures represent the level of confidence 
(P) that the sex difference is a true one. 

Boys exceed girls in aggression at- 
tributed to each of the dolls; this dif- 

*The complete roster of agents and objects 
includes, in addition, the subject, demons, sev- 
eral dolls used as a group, the experimenter, and 


the equipment. Since frequencies for these were 
low they have been omitted from the figures. 
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ference is significant for mother, father, 
boy, and girl as agents, but not for the 
baby. Significant differences also occur in 
all of the objects of aggression, with the 
exception of the baby. 

If these sex differences are a conse- 


quence of differential learning conditions 
provided for boys and for girls, it would 
be expected that differences would be 
least at the youngest age levels tested and 
that the sexes would become progres- 
sively more different as they grew older, 
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Fic. 2. Frequency of aggression during 40 minutes of doll play; 25 boys, 25 girls at each age 
level. (Differences between the successive age groups do not reach the 10 per cent level of confidence 
except for the comparison of three-year-old with five-year-old boys.) 
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provided new tendencies with a reverse 
effect did not enter the picture. 

Figure 5 shows direction of aggression 
for the three age groups separately. At 
age 3 there are two sex differences of a 
possible ten at the 5 per cent level of 
confidence or better. At age 4 there are 
four such differences; at age 5, six. The 
hypothesis that sex differences increase 
with age is thus confirmed as far as the 
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NORMAL YOUNG CHILDREN 1 
similarly a percentage of the child’s total 
object score. Since there are some zero 
aggression scores which could not be 
used in the percentage calculations, the 
populations for boys and girls are here 
somewhat less than 75. These averages 
are computed from scores of children 
showing one or more instances of aggres- 
sion. N for the boys is 63 and for the 


girls 55. 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF AGGRESSIVE RESPONSES 
Fic. 3. Distribution of frequency scores; 25 boys, 25 girls at each age level. 


identity of dolls used to express aggres- 
sion is concerned. Figure 2 provides con- 
firmation of the hypothesis in terms of 
total aggression. 

Since the boys are regularly higher in 
frequency of aggressive responses, the 
differences in patterning between boys 
and girls can be seen more clearly when 
percentages of total scores rather than 
raw scores are used. Figure 6 has been 
prepared as follows: for each child, each 
separate agent score is taken as a per- 
centage of the total agent score for that 
particular child. Each .object score is 


Significant differences between average 
per cents occur when boys and girls are 
compared for the relative frequency with 
which the father is made the object of ag- 
gression. The boys are decidedly higher. 
However, the girls employ the girl and 
baby doll as objects of aggression rela- 
tively more frequently, and these differ- 
ences are also significant. Girls are also 
higher, but unreliably so, on the mother 
and baby as agent, and the mother as 
object. 

These preschool-aged boys express 
more aggression toward the father doll 
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than toward any other, while the girls 
depict the father as receiving the least 
aggression of any of the dolls. There is 
therefore a highly reliable sex difference 
on the father doll as object of aggression. 
There is no such difference, however, in 


the amount of aggression shown by boys 
and girls toward the mother doll. This 
finding has been examined in a paper 
(33) on absence of the father from the 
home, with the conclusion that normally 
the father serves both as a more aggres. 
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Fic. 4. Direction of aggression. Raw scores; 75 boys, 75 — (P values greater than 5 per cent 


have been omitted on this and subsequent figures. Note t 


at the units along the abscissa are dis- 


continuous; connection of the points into curves is for the purpose of facilitating comparison ol 


the separate points.) 
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sive model and as a more potent frus- 
trater to his son than to his daughter. In 
the normal home, the mother customarily 
pursues the child care role to a greater 
extent than the father. Since in this role 
she provides frustrations as well as re- 
wards to children of both sexes, her frus- 
trating value may be less sex-linked than 
that of the father. 
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The doll play data also permit exami- 
nation of intra-group differences. Figure 
7 compares boys on relative frequency of 
aggression shown toward father and 
mother, boy and girl dolls, and the ag- 
gression of girls toward the same objects. 
An unexpected finding is that the boy 
doll provides more instigation to aggres- 
sion, from girls, than the girl doll from 
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Direction of aggression. Raw scores; 25 boys, 25 girls at each age level. 
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the boys. Boys show a difference at the 10 
per cent level of confidence between 
father and mother dolls, and one of 5 per 
cent level between boy and girl dolls, in 
both cases expressing more frequent ag- 
gression toward the male member of the 
pair. Girls show a difference at the 2 per 
cent level between father and mother 
dolls, with the mother receiving more. 
The boy doll-girl doll difference is, how- 
ever, not significant for girls. Sex differ- 


ences in the patterning of responses 
toward the parent dolls are highly re- 
liable (better than 1 per cent level) and 
moderately so (10 per cent level) for the 
child dolls. 

It is doubtful that these findings can 
be explained simply on the basis of any 
one process. Expressions of aggression 
stem from frustrating circumstances 
having a variety of sources. The sex dif. 
ferences shown here seem to reflect conse- 
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Fic. 6. Direction of aggression. Per cent scores; 63 boys, 55 girls. 
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quences of several potentially frustrating 
aspects of children’s lives. Clinical evi- 
dence suggests that the following factors 
may operate: 
a. Father has role of rival to boy, mother to 
girl (Oedipus relationship). 
(1) In doll play, boys show most aggression 
toward the father doll; girls toward the mother. 
(2) Boys show more aggression toward the 


boy doll than toward the girl. Girls show more 
toward the girl doll than do boys. Aggression 


2) 
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(2) The boy doll-girl doll comparisons do 
support this possibility. While boys show reliably 
less aggression toward the girl doll than they do 
toward the boy doll, girls are essentially equal 
on aggression toward boy and girl dolls. Possibly 
equal guilt in boys and girls instigates equal 
fantasy aggression toward the “self” dolls. But 
it may be that the girl feels justified in express- 
ing more aggression to the boy doll than she 
otherwise would, because of her conception of 
boys as relatively rough and aggressive and be- 
cause she has received considerable frustration 
at their hands.’ 
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Fic. 7. Objects of aggression. Per cent scores; 63 boys, 55 girls. N.S. stands for a 
non-significant difference. 


toward the child doll of the same sex is usually 
interpreted as self-aggression arising from guilt 
feelings, 

b. Aggressive males have a greater role as 
frustraters than do females. Since fathers and 
boys probably show more overt aggression in real 
life than mothers and girls, one might expect 
children to react with greater (counter-) aggres- 
sion toward the males as compared with the 
females. 

(1) This is obviously not confirmed for the 
parent dolls. Boys use father more than mother 
as target of aggression, but girls clearly reverse. 


c. The mother, in caretaker role, provides 
more frustrations for boys than the father does 
for girls. 

(1) While there is a large difference between 
boys and girls on aggression directed toward the 
father doll, there is no reliable sex difference in 


*The children in this comparison had real- 
life brothers or sisters in the following propor- 
tions: 

No. boys who had sisters 

No. boys who had brothers 

No. girls who had sisters 

No. girls who had brothers 
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aggression directed toward the mother doll. Boys 
show nearly as much aggression toward the 
mother doll as girls do. 

It appears, in summary, that strength 
of aggression can be explained by refer- 
ence to Oedipus relationships to the 
parents in both boys and girls, plus the 
frustrating effects of the mother’s greater 
supervision of the children. Aggression 
directed toward the boy and girl dolls 
seems to reflect a self-punishment trend, 
plus (on the part of girls) a greater ag- 
gressive reactivity to boys. Boys tend to 
express relatively less aggression toward 
girls than girls do toward boys. 


3. Content of Aggression 


So far we have been considering the di- 
rection of aggression within the doll 
family personnel. The behavior units of 
aggression have been lumped together 
whether the unit involved was the killing 
of a doll or merely saying “You be quiet, 
you baby.” Differences between the boys 
and girls also appear when type, or con- 
tent, of aggressive action is considered. 
This is shown in Figure 8. 

Seven categories of content which can 
be reliably distinguished from one 
another are given along the bottom of 
this figure. Raw scores, or frequencies, for 
boys and for girls are plotted, the solid 
line for the boys and the broken one for 
the girls. 


Subject content. This is a small group of re- 
sponses in which the aggression appeared to 
emanate directly from the child subject himself, 
_ rather than from a doll character. When the 
child bit or twisted a doll, said, “J don’t like that 
doll,” or himself hit the furniture, the response 
was assigned to this category. All the remaining 
categories represent aggression expressed through 
the doll characters. There is no significant sex 
difference in frequency for subject content. 

Bodily injury, 1 and 2. These are two cate- 
gories of aggression which involve bodily injury 
or physical punishment of some kind. Number 1 
puts emphasis on the agent of the aggression. 
One doll initiates physical contact of an aggres- 


sive sort. Here there is a highly reliable differ- 
ence between boys and girls, with boys higher. 
In number 2 the emphasis is upon the character 
receiving the aggression, the object. In this case 
the agent of the aggression is not specified; for 
example, a doll falls out of a window or gets a 
bad headache. This is the highest single category, 
with the boys having a mean score of g such 
units. Here again the difference between boys 
and girls is highly reliable. 

No bodily injury, 3 and 4. These are two cate- 
gories of aggression which do not involve bodily 
injury. Content number 3,-in which the agent is 
most clearly specified, includes generally forbid- 
den and mischievous acts as well as the verbal 
types of aggression—threats, scoldings, and “| 
won’ts.” Here the boys average slightly higher 
than the girls but the difference is not a signifi- 
cant one, In number 4, the object or recipient 
of aggression is the leading character and may 
be humiliated or punished, for example, by 
being made to stay home from the movies. Or, 
the doll has an unhappy experience or is teased. 
This category is the only one in which the girls’ 
score is higher than the boys’; the difference is 
small and unreliable, however. 

Non-personal, 5. This category includes those 
instances in which a doll character displays ag- 
gression not directed toward another doll. For 
example, a doll jumps on or knocks around the 
furniture or walls. The boys are reliably higher 
than the girls at this kind of activity. 

Demons, 6. The last content category involves 
difficulties resulting from demons, catastrophes, 
or imaginary characters. Boys employ this type 
of aggressive fantasy reliably more frequently 
than do girls. 


It will be recalled that when all ag- 
gressive actions occurring during the doll 
play are lumped together (Figure 2), 
boys exceed girls by almost three to one. 
Figure 7 indicates that this difference in 
favor of the boys is pronounced in the 
bodily injury types of aggression, in the 
rather violent, impulsive kind of aggres- 
sion which is represented by knocking 
furniture around, and in situations in- 
volving unreal, usually horror-evoking 
symbols (demons), Girls and_ boys of 
these age levels do not differ significantly 
in the actual amount of aggression shown 
in the two “no bodily injury” categories. 
The greater total frequency of aggression 
for boys, then, is a consequence of a 
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greater use of certain types of aggression 
and not of equally more frequent use of 
all. 
Figure g presents the same data con- 
verted into percentages of total aggres- 
sion. Significant differences in favor of 
the boys occur on content numbers 1, 5, 


IN 
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three-year-old girls, low on total aggres- 
sion, used content 2 a great deal more 
than any other type of content and also 
much more than did the four- or five- 
year-old girls. Percentage figures for the 
three-year-olds were high and probably 
weight the total girls’ mean dispropor- 
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Fic. 8. Content of aggression. Raw scores; 75 boys, 75 girls. 


and 6, and in favor of the girls on num- 
bers 3 and 4. The curious fact of nearly 
equal percentage scores for boys and 
girls on content number 2 occurs because 


tionately. The significance of this will be 
discussed in the section on age differ- 
ences. 

In real-life aggression, boys are in 
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general more direct in their approach 
than are girls; they use fists and feet and 
fewer words. Hattwick (16), Green (15), 
and Caille (4), among others, have found 
significant sex differences, favoring boys, 
in physical aggression. Girls are higher 
on verbal aggression and bossing. Girls 
are likely to cry more in quarrels (Dawe 
[5]) and to give more commands (Fisher 
[7]). Muste and Sharpe (25) found boys 


higher in active counteraggression when 
attacked, Girls have earlier and superior 
language development, which may in- 
crease verbal aggression, in contrast with 
physical forms, by providing a larger 
repertory of verbal aggression ready for 
use. 

Findings on the content of the aggres- 
sion expressed in doll play show sex dif. 
ferences in favor of the boys on the two 
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Fic. g. Content of aggression. Per cent scores; 63 boys, 55 girls. At the content 2 point, the 
dot labelled B is a mean percentage score for four- and five-year-old boys; the dot G for four- 


and five-year-old girls. See text. 
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“bodily injury” (physical aggression) 
categories. This is true in terms of gross 
scores and probably so for relative per- 
centages of total aggression shown by the 
sexes. The two “no bodily injury” cate- 
gories used here include verbal aggres- 
sion plus some other types, such as mis- 
chievous behavior (with aggressive in- 
tent), non-physical punishments, and ag- 
gressive moods. No sex difference appears 
in terms of gross scores for these two cate- 
gories, and the relative scores show 
significant differences in favor of the 
girls. Boys are significantly higher, both 
absolutely and relatively, in the non- 
personal aggression, which consists 
mostly of knocking furniture and equip- 
ment around. They are also higher, to a 
significant level, in their use of demons 
and catastrophes as agents or objects of 
aggression. 

Such data as are available on differ- 
ences between the sexes in spontaneous, 
real-life behavior and in doll play thus 
show considerable agreement. In both, 
boys are more violent, rougher, more 
given to physically hurtful forms of ag- 
gression (“the father falls on his nose”’; 
“the boy gets sick and dies”), Girls 
scold, boss, and complain. There is no 
evidence here that girls become more 
active or violent in their fantasy life 
than in their ordinary contacts. Rather 
it appears that both boys and girls 
bring to the doll play the same habits, 
and use in the doll play the same gen- 
eral patterns, which have served them 
in more familiar situations. 


4. Variability of Aggression 
Standard deviations for the various 
measures are large, and almost uni- 
formly they are higher for boys than for 
girls. There is no doubt that boys (a) 
show fewer zero aggression scores, (b) 
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range higher in aggression frequency, 
and (c) show a wider spread of scores 
than girls (see Figure 2).* 


5. Summary of Findings 
on Sex Differences 

At these age levels there are clear sex 
differences in frequency, direction, and 
kind of aggression typically depicted in 
doll play. Within the play created by the 
child can be seen suggestions of the 
child’s conception of how a family inter- 
acts, and of his or her role as a boy or 
girl within the culture of that family. A 
variety of frustrations, identifications, 
and permissive and taboo factors prob- 
ably combine to make the young boy 
depict much active, rough aggression. 
Though girls of these ages are actually 
very nearly the size and strength of boys, 
the girls do not show nearly so much 
fighting or violence in their doll play as 
do boys. They are likely to operate 
through words, and what aggression they 
show thus comes out in disparagement, 
scolding, negativism or non-physical pun- 
ishments. The boy has the baby and girl 
dolls playing little part in the family’s 
aggressions, but he directs a relatively 
large amount of aggression toward the 
father doll. The preschool girl, barely 
out of babyhood herself, has the family 
fussing over and scolding the baby and 
girl but does not make the father doll the 
object of much aggression. Sex differences 
are present at age 3, more pronounced at 
age 4, and still larger at age 5. ’ 


B. AcE DIFFERENCES 


1. Frequency of Total Aggressive Activity 


Figure 2, at the beginning of the sec- 
tion on sex differences, presents the fre- 
“Complete tables of means and standard de- 


viations may be obtained from the author on 
request. 
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quency of aggression units shown by each 
of the age-sex groups. The curves for 
both boys and girls rise fairly steeply 
from age 3 to 4, but level off in the age 
4 to age 5 comparison. Differences be- 
tween the successive age groups within 
one sex do not reach the 10 per cent level 
of confidence except for the comparison 
of three-year-old with five-year-old boys.° 
The difference between three- and four- 
year-olds for both boys and girls is 
significant only to the go per cent level of 
confidence.® 

Correlation of the total aggression 
scores with age in years and months re- 
sulted in a coefficient of +.21 (10 per cent 
level of confidence) for the 75 boys and 
of +.14 (go per cent level of confidence) 
for the 75 girls. The evidence for age 
changes in frequency of total aggressive 
fantasies produced in doll play is thus 
not very conclusive. 

The literature on age differences in 
the expression of overt aggression at the 
nursery school level does not show much 
consistency. Murphy (24) says that in- 
creasing age as well as such other factors 
as general adjustment are positively re- 
lated to the frequency of aggression dur- 
ing the preschool period. Muste and 
Sharpe (25) found a correlation of +.48 
between age and frequency of aggression. 
On the other hand, Roff and Roff (31) 
found no consistent trend with age in 
amount of social conflict, and Jersild 

* These age groups were formed by including, 
in the three-year group, all children whose age 
at the time of the experiment fell in the range 
three years zero months to three years eleven 
months, inclusive, and similarly for the other 
groups. 

* Levels of confidence, or P values, should be 
halved when the question is whether a given 
difference in a positive direction could occur by 


chance (10, p. 205). In order to avoid confusion, 
however, all P values reported here are P rep- 


1 
resenting both positive and negative halves of 
the distribution. 


and Markey (18) found an irregular de- 
cline in frequency of social conflicts with 
age among preschool children. Good. 
enough (13) found that the after-effects 
of anger were almost twice as frequent 
and prolonged in children over age 4 as 
in children under age 4. 


2. Direction of Aggression 


In Figure 10a and 1ob are shown age 
changes for each of the agents and ob- 
jects of aggression separately. (This may 
be compared with Figure 5, in which the 
same data have been presented in differ- 
ent form.) Differences significant to the », 
per cent or better level of confidence are 
indicated. 

Boys rather clearly show a trend toward 
increase of frequency of aggression from 
ages 3 to 4. This is significant (5 per cent 
level or better) in four of 14 comparisons. 
From ages 3 to 5 there is a significant in- 
crease in five of the 14. There are no 
differences of significance in the four- 
years versus five-years comparison. 

Girls increase in frequency of aggres- 
sion from ages 3 to 4 in three of the 14 
comparisons, and from ages 3 to 5 in 
three comparisons. There are no in- 
creases of significance from age 4 to age 
5, Suggesting that girls at these ages have 
stabilized their aggressive fantasies. The 
boys’ curves are similar, though in most 
cases they continue to rise without clearly 
significant differences. A practical con- 
clusion from this finding is that children 
of four and five years may be combined 
into one group without introducing a 
serious error. Three-year-old children are 
rather different from the other two 
groups in the respects under considera- 
tion, however, and probably should in 
future work be considered separately. 

There are two curves in which the 
trend from ages 3 to 4 is toward less, 
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rather than more, aggression. These are 
for “subject as agent’ (the child says, 
“J don’t like that doll,” or twists the leg 
of a doll severely with obvious intent to 
injure), and “equipment as object” 
(furniture of the house, rather than doll 
people, is used as object of aggression). 
Neither of thése comparisons reaches 
statistical significance, but the result is 
interesting since both the “subject as 
agent” and the “equipment as object” 
categories are less thematically oriented 
than the others. The four- and five-year- 
old children apparently project them- 
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selves into the doll characters better than 
the three-year-olds and show their aggres- 
sion through and toward dolls rather 
than from the child subject and toward 
the equipment. 


3. Content of Aggression 


Age differences in content are not spec- 
tacular. Girls show two significant (better 
than 5 per cent level) increases out of 
seven possible from three years to four 
years; none from four to five; and one 
from three to five. Boys show two signifi- 
cant increases from three to four; none 
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Fig. 10a. Direction, of aggression. Raw scores; 25 boys, 25 girls at each age level. 


This figure is completed in Figure 1ob. 
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from four to five; and three from three to 
five. Again, such changes as occur are con- 
centrated in the comparisons involving 
the three-year-olds. On content number 
2, rough bodily injury, there is a decrease 
in frequency in the girls from age 3 to 
age 4. In this category, which, as has been 
shown, is typically higher for boys, is 


4. Summary of Findings 
on Age Differences 
When the total frequency of aggression 
units is plotted on an age curve, there 
appears to be a rise (reaching only the 
20 per cent level of statistical signifi- 
cance) from three years to four years for 
both boys and girls, From four to five 
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Fic. 10b. Direction of aggression. Raw scores; 25 boys, 25 girls at each age level. 


found 50 per cent of the aggression 
shown by three-year-old girls. Four-year- 
old girls show less (30 per cent), and five- 
year-old girls show only 22 per cent. 
None of these differences between ages, 
however, is reliable.’ 


"Material on which these comparisons are 
based may be obtained from the author on re- 
quest, 


years the boys show only a very insignifi- 
cant rise, while the girls show a small 
and insignificant decline. The evidence 
for regularity in growth along this dimen- 
sion for the three age groups studied is 
thus predominantly negative; it appears 
likely that the increase in aggressive units 
is greater from age 3 to age 4 than from 
age 4 to age 5. 
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There are 25 possible comparisons be- 
tween each pair of age groups with re- 
spect to agent, object, and content. In 
Table 2 are summarized the numbers of 
such comparisons that represent a differ- 
ence reaching a 5 per cent or better level 
of confidence. | 

For both boys and girls there are re- 
liably more changes in these measures of 


TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN AGE GROUPS 


Girls Boys 
3yr. 4yr.| 3 yr. 4yr. 
vs. VS. vs. VS. 
4yr. syr.| 4yr. 5 yr. 
No. of significant 5 ° 6 ° 
differences 
No. of non-signifi- 20 25 19 25 
cant differences 
t=2.50 ~. t=2.82 
P= P=1% 


aggression from age 3 to age 4 than there 
are from age 4 to age 5. Evidently there 
are developmental changes that stop near 
the beginning of the fourth year, leaving 
children with at least a moderate stability 
of aggressive doll play behavior during 
the time when they are four and five 
years of age. This conclusion appears to 
apply, at least, to normal children of 
the kind represented in our sample. 


C. DIFFERENCES ASSOCIATED WITH 
SIBLING STATUS 


1. Selection of Subjects 


Of the 150 children, a considerable 
number were “only” children or the 
younger of two or more siblings. A few 
were in the oldest-child position: Groups 
were selected out of the total to repre- 


sent variations in sibling status as fol- 
lows: 


Boys: the younger brothers (N = 29) 


only-child boys (N = 28) 
the older brothers (N = 11) 
Girls: the younger sisters (N = 26) 
only-child girls (N = 37) 
the older sisters (N= 5) 


The younger brothers group is com- 
posed of boys who had at least one older 
sibling but no younger siblings; the older 
brothers group contains boys who had 
one or more younger siblings but no 
older ones. The girls’ groups were 
similarly selected. 

Table 1 (see p. 4) shows mean ages of 
the groups, numbers of children with 
father absent, and the sex of siblings. 
The sibling status groups are but moder- 
ately evenly matched on these variables; 
this fact, coupled with the small num- 
bers of cases in the older brothers and 
older sisters groups, requires that the re- 
sults be interpreted with caution.® 


2. Frequency of Total Aggressive Activity 


For both sexes, the frequency of doll 
play aggressive actions of all kinds is 
somewhat less in the older siblings than 
in the younger siblings or only-child 
groups. Only and younger children are, 
in both sexes, approximately equal 
(Table g). 

Differences between means in the boys’ 
groups are significant to a level of confi- 
dence of but 20 per cent (younger 
brothers compared with older brothers). 
In the girls’ groups both comparisons 
with the older sisters reach the 1 per 
cent level.® 


A few studies have examined the real-life ag- 


*The younger brothers group is approxi- 
mately the same age as the older brothers group 
and the only-child boys group. Positions of sib- 
lings rather than age is the basis for differentia- 
tion. 

*In the interests of caution, the S.D.y of the 
small, older sisters group was calculated by the 
formula, S.D. / VN—3. 
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TABLE 3 
SIBLING Status: MEAN FREQUENCY OF 
AGGRESSION 
N Mean _ 
e younger brothers 29 23.83 21.42 
Only-child boys 28. 29.95 24.27 
The older brothers Il 14.73 17.83 
Girls: 
The younger sisters 26 9.39 12.51 
Only-child girls 37. «11.78 ~=10.64 
The older sisters 5 1.60 1.02 


gressiveness of children in relation to sibling 
status. McFarland (22) observed pairs of young 
sisters in a free environment and found that the 
older of the pair more frequently initiated con- 
flicts in which the issue was the direction of 
behavior. However, it was the younger of the 
pair who more often started conflicts by physical 
aggression or a controversial statement. Since the 
members of these pairs could naturally not be 
equated for age, these facts apply to children 
who are both younger siblings and younger in 
age at the time of observation. Goodenough and 
Leahy (14) controlled this age equivalence factor 
by grouping kindergarten-aged children into 
sibling positions of oldest, middle, youngest, or 
only child. On an aggression rating scale, oldest 
children were rated as less aggressive than 
younger or only children, 

Dean (6) asked the mothers of 20 pairs of like- 
sexed children to compare their two children on 
a variety of traits. Again, the children varied in 
age as well as sibling status, but the mothers 
were repeatedly asked to make the comparison 
by comparing the older child’s behavior at the 
same age as the younger child at the time of the 
experiment. The first (older) child was reported 
to be more fearful, dependent, worrisome, and 
anxious, whereas the second child was described 
as more physically aggressive, negativistic, stub- 
born, affectionate, happy, and good-natured. 
These differences between groups were signifi- 
cant, Gewirtz (11) made an observational study 
of preschool children in the school setting. The 
children, of ages 3 to 6, were classified into sib- 
ling status groups of eldest, youngest, middle, 
and only child. He found aggressive responses 
most frequent in the only, youngest, and middle 
groups. Eldest children showed least aggression. 


The doll play material shows the older 
siblings of both sexes to express less 
aggression than either younger siblings 
or only children. The findings of Good- 
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enough and Leahy and of Gewirtz are 
confirmed by the fact that younger and 
only children are indistinguishable on 
aggression, and both groups are higher 
than the older siblings. 


3. Direction of Aggression 


Figures 11 and 12 show the dolls used 
as agents and objects of aggression by 
children of the sibling status groups. All 
three groups of boys use the parent dolls 
about equally as agents of aggression; 
however, the only-child boys group uses 
the boy doll, and the younger brothers 
group the girl doll, reliably more often 
than does the older brothers group. The 
mother, boy, and baby dolls are used as 
objects significantly less by the older 
brothers than by either of the other 
groups. 

None of the girls’ groups shows sharp 
differentiations between dolls used as 
objects or agents of aggression. The over- 
all trends, however, indicate the similar- 
ity between the younger sisters and the 
only-child girls. The small group of older 
sisters shows very little aggression toward 
any doll. 

There are no previous studies in the 
literature which investigate agents and 
objects of aggression in sibling status 
groups. However, the very nature of the 
groups implies certain consistent differ- 
ences in home environment for the chil- 
dren. Only children, by definition, have 
no siblings in their real-life homes. In 
the doll play they are presented with 
three doll children, as members of the 
family, which they can use at will. The 
only-child boys used the boy doll as 
agent reliably more than the older 
brothers, while the younger brothers 
(some of whom have girl older sibs) used 
the girl doll more. There appeared to be 
a tendency for the older boys to use the 
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Fic. 11. Direction of aggression. Raw scores; sibling status, boys. 
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THE YOUNGER SISTERS N= 26 
—— —— ONLY CHILD GIRLS N= 37 
=== THE OLDER SISTERS N=5 
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Fic. 12. Direction of aggression. 


parent dolls as agents more than the 
child dolls. 

These findings suggest that the child 
tends to identify most strongly with the 
doll that represents his most important 
source of conflict relating to aggression 
and aggression-control in the family set- 
ting—the only boy with the boy doll, the 
younger brother with his girl sibling, and 
the older brother with the parents, taking 
over to a certain extent the parents’ 
disciplinary roles toward the child dolls. 
The older brother also permits less ag- 
gression to be expressed toward the 
mother doll as object and shows less to 
the boy and baby dolls. Only and 
younger brothers distribute their object 


Raw scores; sibling status, girls. 


aggression in fashion similar to each 
other over the doll characters. These data 
offer evidence which suggests a carry-over 
from the home to the doll play in terms 
of identification of characters; to a 
certain extent the children duplicate 
their home situations and the cautions or 
freedoms created by the family constella- 
tion to which they have been exposed in 
the home. Only-child boys do not empha- 
size other children in the doll family, as 
they might if they felt severe frustrations 
at not having real-life siblings. Older 
brothers do not show hostility in the doll 
play toward younger sibs. If, as seems 
likely, overt hostility of this kind is 
frowned upon or forbidden in real life, 
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then these children carry over into doil 
play the same prohibitions. These 
normal children do not, on the average, 
release aggression in this fantasy situa- 
tion to compensate for the frustration of 
inhibiting it in real life. 


4. Content of Aggression 


Figure 13 illustrates the kinds of ag- 
gression shown in the play of the various 
groups. In general, the older brothers 
group follows very closely the patterns 
in content of the two most aggressive 
girls’ groups: the younger sisters and the 
only-child girls (here combined). It is in 
the two bodily injury categories that the 
striking differences among the boys are 
seen; the older brothers apparently are 
not able freely to indulge the rough 
active, hurting types of aggression that 
the younger brothers and only-child boys 
are (differences significant to the 2 per 
cent level). As any parent of two children 
knows, it is difficult not to encourage the 
younger child to fight physically for his 
rights, and not to frown on rough physi- 
cal aggression from the older child 
toward the younger. The parent is more 
likely to say to the older, “Be careful, be 
gentle.” This gentleness seems to be repli- 
cated in doll play, lending further sup- 
port to the hypothesis that doll play 
behavior is intimately related to the 
child’s more general habit sequences. 

No reliable differences appear in boys 
for the other content categories. In girls, 
again the only girls and the younger 
sisters are indistinguishable, and both 
show strikingly more aggression of all 
kinds than do the older sisters. | 


5. Summary of Findings 
on Sibling Status 
These data suggest that the first-child 
position in the family, whether boy or 


girl, is associated with factors that de- 
press the level of active, rough, physical 
aggression depicted in the doll play. 
Thus older brothers approach the mean 
for girls’ aggression, and, like girls in 
general, they avoid the bodily injury 
types of play. There is a suggestion in the 
doll play, too, that there is more parent, 
or at least mother, identification in the 
older brothers than in the younger 
brothers or only-child boy groups. The 
older sibling may feel his additional age 
and responsibilities more keenly than 
does a child of the same age who is an 
only child or the “baby” of the family. 
Hostility presumably present in the older 
sibling, because of the threat to security 
systems presented by a younger sibling, 
does not appear identifiably in the mean 
scores for groups of children. 


D. DIFFERENCES ASSOCIATED WITH 
ABSENCE OF CHILD’s FATHER?® 


1. Selection of Subjects 


Since these data were collected at a 
time (1945) when a good many fathers of 
young children were absent from home 
in military service, it was possible to 
select from the total population a group 
of children who had been for some 
period without the influence of a father 
as part of the regular family group. Four 
subgroups of children were differenti- 
ated; they were matched for age of the 
children: 


Boys: father present . (N = 33) 
Boys: father absent (N = 38) 
Girls: father present (N = 30) 
Girls: father absent (N = 30) 


2. Frequency of Total Aggressive Activity 


Boys whose fathers are absent from the 
home show reliably less doll play aggres- 
*Some of the data presented in this section 


are given in more detail in a separate publica- 


tion (38). 
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Fic. 13. Content of aggression. Raw scores; sibling status, boys and girls. On content measures no 
significant differences were found between younger siblings and only children in either boys or 
girls. For Ag ane of clarity in reading this figure, therefore, these two groups have been combined 
into one for each sex. Nearly all differences between the combined group (girls) and the older 
sisters group come out as significant, but since the latter group is very small not much confidence 
can be placed in this result, and the P values have not been entered on the figure. 
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sion than boys whose fathers are present. 
Absence of the father has no appreciable 
effect on the aggression of girls. Sex 
differences are greater when the father is 
present in the home. These relationships 
are illustrated in Figure 14. 

It has been shown previously that 
the average size of sex differences in- 
creases from age 3 to age 5. In Figure 15, 
age-sex differences are shown for the 
father-absent and father-present groups. 
‘The number of cases at each of the age 
levels is not large, and the comparisons 
can only be regarded as suggestive. 

The girls do not vary significantly 
either with age or with presence or ab- 
sence of the father. The boys, however, 
appear to be affected by both variables. 
Thus, with the father absent, boys and 
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girls are equal at three years in frequency 
of aggression expressed. By four years, 
the father-absent boys show somewhat 
more aggression, but the sex difference 
is still unreliable. At five years there is a 
sex difference reliable at the 2 per cent 
level of confidence. With the father pres- 
ent, on the other hand, reliable sex dif- 
ferences occur at each of the age levels. 
It appears either that the absence of the 
father delays the sex-typing process in 
three- and four-year-old boys, or that 
these early years are more crucial for the 
development of fantasy aggression and 
the father’s absence interferes with this 
process. By five years, the total frequency 
of aggression in the two groups of boys 
does not differ materially. The present 
data do not specify the length of father’s 
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Fic. 14. Frequency of aggression. Raw scores; father-present and father-absent boys and girls. 
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absence from the home. It is therefore 
impossible to determine whether this 
similarity at age 5 represents a kind of 
“catching up” in sex typing, or is related 
to some consistent difference in the age 
at which the boys were deprived of their 
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rather different picture from that ob- 
tained from comparisons on the sex vari- 
able given in an earlier section; Figure 
4, illustrating sex differences in direction 
of aggression, shows the largest difference 
to be in the use of the father doll as ob- 


FATHER ABSENT 


FATHER PRESENT 


MEAN AGGRESSIVE RESPONSES 


Fic. 16. Objects of aggression. Raw scores; father-present and father-absent boys and girls. 


fathers’ companionship. Longitudinal 
studies of children whose fathers were 
absent at varying ages of the children 
would be necessary for determining 
which of these interpretations was cor- 
rect. 


3. Direction of Aggression 


Absence of the father has been shown 
to be associated with lesser frequency of 
aggression in the boys, particularly at the 
younger ages. In Figure 16 are shown the 
objects of this aggression." 

Boys whose fathers are absent show less 
aggression toward each of the doll ob- 
jects, but the differences among objects 
are not of equal size. Reliable differences 
occur only in the use of the boy, girl, and 
baby dolls as objects. This finding gives a 


"Agent scores show in general the same 
trends as those illustrated here for the objects. 


ject; the girl doll difference is a rela- 
tively small one between boys and girls. 
Evidently the absence of the father 
creates, for boys, a situation in which 
the boy is less instigated to depict ag- 
gression against the child dolls than he 
is when the father is present. Both parent 
dolls, in the father-absent group, receive 
reliably more aggression than do any of 
the child dolls. Father and mother dolls 
are used approximately equally as ob- 
jects of aggression; all three child dolls 
are also used approximately equally, but 
less than the parent dolls. 

Boys with the father present in the 
home, however, do not follow this pat- 
tern. These boys inflict the most aggres- 
sion on the father and boy dolls; mother, 
girl, and baby receive less. If these simi- 
larities in frequency may be interpreted 
as indications of similarity of position on 
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a stimulus generalization continuum, the 
father-absent boys appear to lump the 
two parents together as discriminable 
from the children, while the father-pres- 
ent boys seem to group the two males 
together as discriminable from the fe- 


Figure 17; differences between parent 
and child dolls are reliable in the father- 
absent group of boys, while those be. 
tween male and female dolls are signifi- 
cant in the father-present group. Since 
the father-present situation is the nor- 
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males.'? It is as if the father-absent boys 
had a clearer discrimination of parents 
vs. children in the family, while the 
father-present boys had a clearer one of 
males vs. females. 

These comparisons are shown in 


* Probably the baby doll, which was in reality 
constructed so as to appear sexless, is relegated 
by boys to the female role partly because a baby 
is culturally the responsibility of females in both 
nurturant and aggressive forms of behavior. All 
children referred to the baby doll as “she”; data 
on sex differences clearly lump the baby doll 
with mother and girl dolls. 


o PARENT DOLLS CHILO DOLLS MALE DOLLS FEMALE DOLLS 
M+ F B+G+bb F+B M+G+bb 
2 2 3 


Fic. 17. Parent-child and male-female dolls as objects of aggression. Raw scores; 
father-present and father-absent boys. 


mal, or correct, situation in our culture, 
the absence of the male-female generali- 
zation in the father-absent group may 
signify another indication of delay or 
distortion in the normal sex-typing pro- 
cess. The parent-child discrimination in 
boys whose real father is absent may re- 
flect the unsureness of his reactions to a 
person with whom he has only the va- 
guest interactive relationship. His closest 
approximation to a way of feeling about 
a father symbol may be the way he feels 
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about a mother symbol. 

Girls are not well differentiated by the 
absence or presence of the father (Figure 
16). More aggression is shown toward the 
baby doll by girls with the father pres- 
ent than by girls with the father absent. 
Much of the aggression shown the baby 
is mixed with nurturant, caring-for, re- 
sponsible action. Thus the little girl says, 
“What, are you crying again, you bad 
baby,” and then spanks the naughty 
baby. A little girl who loves her father 
and perhaps wishes to supplant her 
mother in his affections might well 
adopt such patterns. Girls whose fathers 
are absent from the home would have 
less incentive to do so." 


4. Content of Aggression 


Figure 18 shows the amounts of differ- 
ent kinds of aggression depicted by boys 
with father present and absent. This 
figure may be compared with Figure 8, 
which presents similar data for the sex 
difference comparison. It is clear that 
absence of the father does not bring out, 
in boys, patterns of aggression resem- 
bling those of girls. Father-absent and 
father-present boys show very similar dis- 
tributions of aggression among the vari- 
ous content categories, the father-absent 
group regularly having a lower mean 
frequency. While father-absent boys are 
differentiated from father-present boys 
both by the lesser amount of aggression 
and by different objects, as are girls in 
general differentiated from boys, father 
absence does not appear to influence the 
kind or quality (content) of aggression. 
Quality of aggression is, however, dif- 
ferentiated in the sex comparison. 


_* As is shown by Table 1, only four of the 
girls in each of these groups of go actually had 
younger siblings of baby age. 
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Father-present and father-absent girls 
are not distinguishable on content. 


5. Summary of Findings on Father 
Absence 


During the age period studied here, 
prolonged absence of the father from 


the home appears to have several con- | 


sequences on the doll play aggression of 
boys, but very little effect on that of girls. 
In boys, such influence can be seen in 
(a) lessened total aggression, (b) absence 
of difference from girls at the earlier age 
levels, and (c) a use of dolls as objects 
of aggression that seems to imply less 
emphasis on maleness or femaleness of 
the dolls and more on parent as com- 
pared to child. Quality, or kind, of ag- 
gression does not appear to be altered 
by the absence of the father. In girls, 
absence of the father decreases the ag- 
gressive nurturance shown toward the 
baby doll but otherwise seems not to 
influence the expression of aggression in 
doll play. 


E. SESSION-TO-SESSION COMPARISON: 
LATENCY OF AGGRESSION 


1. Session-to-Session Reliability 


Each child had two 20-minute sessions 
of doll play, usually on consecutive days. 
Correlations between aggression scores 
from the first doll play session and those 
from the second are given in Table 4. 
All coefficients are of significant size, al- 
though the boys show somewhat higher 
correspondence between the two sessions 
than do the girls. The range and stand- 


_ ard deviation of frequency scores are also 


considerably larger for the boys than for 
the girls (Figure 3). 


2. Second-Session Increase 


Under conditions of high experimenter 
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Fic. 18. Content of aggression. Raw scores; father-present and father-absent boys. 
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TABLE 4 
SESSION-TO-SESSION CORRELATION ON MEAN FREQUENCY OF AGGRESSION BY AGES AND SEXES 


Boys Girls 


N r t ¥ N r t £ 


Group 


3-year-olds <1% 25 .66 4.23 <1% 
4-year-olds 25 .76 5.62 <1% 25 41 2.16 5% 
5-year-olds 25 -74 5.30 <1% 25 “SS 2.99 <1% 

All cases 75 -73 9.03 <1% 75 49 4.80 <1% 


interaction, with a permissive attitude roughly the same relative positions in 
toward any spontaneous play of the the frequency of aggression displayed, on 
child, aggression normally increases from the average more aggression is shown 
session to session (2). Table 5 presents during the second session than during 
means for the two sessions for the vari- _ the first. 

ous groups of this experiment, together This increase is not statistically signi- 
with the significance of the differences  ficant for all groups. In the sibling status 
calculated according to the formula used groups, only the younger brothers and 
for related measures (21, p. 58). Means the younger sisters make a significant in- 
for Session II are regularly higher than crease; in the father-absence groupings 
for Session I. While the groups maintain it is the boys and girls whose fathers are 


q 
TABLE 5 ths 
MEAN FREQUENCY OF AGGRESSION IN SESSION I AND SEsSION II ¢ 
Session Session 
Group N I II Diff.* t P 
Mean Mean 
de 
All boys 75 9.19 13.35 4.16 3-77 1% oa 
All girls 75 3.89 5.85 1.96 2.50 2% - io 
Boys: 3 years 25 6.44 9.28 2.84 1.67 _ = 
4 years 25 9.80 15.76 5.96 2.85 1% 
5 years 3 


Girls: 3 years 25 . 36 4.76 2.40 2.82 1% 
4 years 25 -40 6.28 0.88 0.55 
5 years 2 


Boys: The younger brothers 
Only-child boys 13.46 .67 1.98 


Girls: The younger sisters 2. 
Only-child girls 37 5.00 .78 1.78 1.45 —_ 
The older sisters ° °.80 


Boys: Father absent 33 7.90 10.33 2.43 1.42 — 
Father present 33 11.39 18.51 7.12 4.62 <1% 
Girls: Father absent 30 4.50 §.13 0.63 0.5 — 
Father present 2 2. 2. 1% 


* All differences are increases in the second session. 
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present in the home who show signifi- 
cantly more aggression in the second ses- 
sion than in the first. 

A possible interpretation of the in- 
crease from first to second session is that 
the child undergoes a gradual release of 
inhibition as he discovers the experi- 
menter is not punitive toward his ag- 
gression, That is, he possesses instigation 
to aggression (aggression potential) that 
is greater than is indicated by the 
amount of aggressive behavior he dis- 
plays. As his fear of retaliation dissipates, 
he increases the frequency of his aggres- 
sive behavior (cf. 33, p. 228). It is worth 
examining the conditions of life of these 
various groups which show different de- 
grees of increase on the second session in 
order to see what hypotheses may be 
suggested as to consistent experiential 
differences which could account for the 
obtained differences. 

A common factor for the groups that 
show significant increase is the presence 
in the real-life home of additional au- 
thoritative family members (fathers and 
older siblings). From the standpoint of 
punishment of aggression, these members 
probably have different stimulus quali- 
ties from mothers and younger children. 
Fathers and older siblings strike back 
when attacked, but it seems likely the 
basic sanction against aggression toward 
them is less severe than against aggres- 
sion toward mothers and younger chil- 
dren. It may be suggested that aggression 
toward the latter is subject to more of 
a super-ego type of inhibition, while to- 
ward the former, the inhibition is more 
superficial and is based on a realistic ap- 
praisal of the probabilities of counter- 
aggression. If these cultural speculations 
are true, the experimenter’s non-punitive 
attitude would probably be conducive to 
a greater release of inhibition in the 
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children whose inhibition has this real- 
istic basis—the father-present and the 
younger sibling groups. 

Further, the presence of fathers and 
older siblings may increase the actual 
level of frustration in the home and 
hence increase the aggression potential 
of the child. Children in the father-pres- 
ent and younger sibling groups would 
therefore have two factors conducing to 
an increased frequency of aggression on 
the second session: a higher level of ag- 
gression potential to start with, and an 
inhibitory system that was more suscepti- 
ble to the releasing properties of the 
experimental situation. 

Increase of aggression on the second 
session is negatively correlated (to a 
small degree) with the size of the aggres- 
sion score on the first session. That is, 
children who showed low first-session 
scores tended to increase their scores in 
the second session more than those who 
were relatively high in the first session. 
The coefficients are —o.14 for boys and 
—o.33 for girls. 


3. Latency of Aggression 


The time elapsing from the beginning 
of the first session to the occurrence of 
the first aggressive act has been called the 
latency of aggression. Children who 
showed no aggression at any time (zero 
scores) have been omitted in the latency 
calculations. Those who showed none 
during the first session but had at least 
one aggressive unit during the second 
session have been included. Their latency 
scores have been taken as 20 (minutes 
elaping in the first session) plus the num- 
ber of minutes before an aggressive re- 
sponse occurred in the second session. 
Table 6 gives figures on latency thus 
computed. 

Sex differences do not appear in mean 
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TABLE 6 


LATENCY OF AGGRESSION IN MINUTES: RANGE, 
MEAN, STANDARD DEVIATION, CORRELATION 
WITH FREQUENCY OF AGGRESSION 


Boys Girls 
(N=63) (N=55) 
Range of latency I-40 1-37 
Mean latency | 13.90 13.56 
Sigma of distribution II.10 10.12 
r with total aggression —o0.52 —0.52 


latency values, or in the ranges and vari- 
abilities of the distributions. Despite the 
fact that boys show regularly more ag- 
gressive responses than girls in terms of 
frequency, both boys and girls give their 
first aggressive response at approximately 
the same point in the procedure. Further, 
both boys and girls show an equal tend- 
ency for frequency of aggression to be 
correlated with shortness of latency be- 
fore the first aggressive response. It seems 
self-evident that children giving an ag- 
gressive response early in the procedure 
would have more time in which to give 
other such responses, and the correlation 
supports this expectation. However, it 
also shows that, having given the early 
response, they do not stop there but go 
on, thereby raising their total aggression 
score. If small amounts of aggression dis- 
played in doll play had a quick cathartic 
effect, reducing instigation to further 
aggression, a correlation of this size 


TABLE 7 
LATENCY OF AGGRESSION: SEX DIFFERENCES AND SESSION DIFFERENCES 
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would not be obtained. Early displays of 
aggression would be randomly related to 
size of the final score. This relationship 
and the fact that more aggression is ex- 
pressed in the second than in the first 
session, both point to the presence of 
factors inhibitory to the expression of 
aggression which become progressively 
weaker as the doll play progresses. 
Differences between first- and second- 
session latency scores and sex differences 
on these are given in Table 7. Boys show 
a reliable reduction in latency scores 
from the first to the second session. In 
girls there is a slight and insignificant 
reduction. There is no sex difference in 
latency for the first session, but since boys 
decrease more than girls in latency time 
from first to second sessions, a reliable 


sex difference does appear for the second 
session. 


4. Summary of Two-Session Comparison 
and Latency of Aggression 
Correlations of the frequency of aggres- 
sion appearing in the two doll play ses- 
sions are in the .70’s for boys and some- 
what lower for girls. All groups show an 
increase in frequency in the second ses- 
sion as compared to the first; highly re- 
liable increases occur in the groups of 
younger brothers and sisters, and groups 
of father-present boys and girls. 
Latency of aggression, defined as the 


Boys Girls ; 
N=44° N= 39 Diff. between 
M M Means 

Mean latency Session I 8.00 8.46 5.34 ©.30 NS. 

Mean latency Session II 4.52 4.44 6.67 4.72 2.15 2.07 5% 
Difference 3.48 1.79 
t 1.60 
P < 182 NS. 


the sessions. 


* The N on which these calculations are based is for children who showed at least one aggressive response in each of 
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time in minutes before the appearance 
of the first aggressive response, does not 
show a sex difference in the first session 
but does in the second. Boys show a reli- 
able reduction in the latency time scores 


SEARS 


from the first to the second session. Lat- 
ency and total frequency of aggression 
responses are negatively correlated, in 
both boys and girls, to the extent of 


—.52. 


- 


IV. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


N THIS study the effects of certain com- 

mon, easily identifiable variables 
(sex, age, sibling status, presence or ab- 
sence of father) on the doll play aggres- 
sion of young children have been in- 
vestigated. Normative material is pre- 
sented, based on the records of 150 chil- 
dren of a non-clinic population. 

The doll play was analyzed in terms 
of (a) frequency of aggressive responses, 
(b) direction of aggression in terms of the 
particular dolls used as agents and ob- 
jects, and (c) content or kind of aggres- 
sion. Subgroups selected from the total 
number of children were compared on 
these measures. 

Sex differences in aggression appear 
strikingly in the data. Boys show much 
more frequent aggression than girls, par- 
ticularly of the rough, violent, physically 
hurtful kind. Girls show less aggression 
over all, and what aggression does appear 
is more likely to be in the form of scold- 
ing or mischief which involves mental 
rather than physical hurt. Sex differences 
also appear in the direction of aggres- 
sion. Boys turn much hostility toward 
the father doll; girls little. These differ- 
ences between the sexes are present at 
age 3, more pronounced at age 4, and 
sull larger at age 5. 

Age differences within each sex do not 
appear strongly in the data. There are 
suggestions that these children show 
more change in the expression of doll 
play aggression between the ages of 
three and four than between four and 
five. Four- and five-year-olds of the same 
sex are indistinguishable on the measures 
used here. 

Sibling status has definite effects on 
aggressive behavior in doll play. Older 


siblings are less frequently aggressive 
than younger siblings or only children. 
Older brothers approach the mean for 
girls in total amount of aggression, and, 
like girls also, they avoid the rough, 
bodily injury types of aggression. 

Prolonged absence of the father from 
the home has a number of effects on the 
doll play aggression of boys, but girls’ 
doll play is not affected, according to the 
measures used here. Boys whose fathers 
are absent differ less from girls at the 
early age levels in frequency of aggres- 
sion displayed, and they emphasize less 
than boys whose fathers are present the 
common sex factor of maleness of the 
father and boy dolls. 

These results on aggression expressed 
in the fantasy situation of doll play have 
been compared with results of experi- 
ments on aggressive behavior in real-life 
situations. In general it appears that 
children’s behavior in doll play reflects 
the broader habits of aggression which 
they employ in everyday life. The 
fantasy component of doll play, at least 
as represented under conditions of this 
experiment, does not provide many re- 
versals of behavior appearing in more 
realistic situations. Qualitatively speak- 
ing, the children provide some strange 
and wild episodes (e.g., “the girl is frying 
the mother on the stove’; ‘“‘a great flood 
comes and drowns the father’’), but when 
girls are compared to boys in quantita- 
tive terms, they take the same relative 
position in doll play that they do in 
other behavior. There is a broad group 
consistency, therefore, which warrants 
further work with doll play as projection 
or expression of basic habits of behavior. 
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A. Mike, a Four-Year-Old Boy 


The aggression responses of Mike, a boy of four 
years seven months, are here given verbatim in 
order to illustrate the type of actual material on 
which the group statistical findings are based. 
This child’s record is higher than average in 
frequency of aggression but shows a variety 
which provides good illustration of the method. 
Mike is included in the “boys” and in the “4- 
year-old boys” groups. In addition, because his 
father was in the home, his scores are included 


APPENDIX 


SAMPLE PROTOCOLS 


fashion, were simply omitted in this experiment. 
All aggression was recorded, 

Session I. B——Gr he lies across their faces (1); 
——F chair goes on top of the old man (2). * * * 
bb——bb she has to give herself a spanking (1); 
S——eq you better -not fall down any more, you 
old thing! (S); ——B he has to sleep on the floor, 
can’t sleep in the bb’s bed(4); ——G has to sleep 
in the tub (4); ——B has to sleep in the toilet (4). 
ese bb has to sleep in the sink (4); ——bb 
has to sleep on the hydrant (4); ——B has to 


in those of the “father-present” group of boys. ‘Sleep in the sink (4); ——B falls out of sink, 
Because he has both an older and a younger sib- knocks sclf coo-coo (2); O—— dresser walks away 
ling (both girls), he is omitted from the sibling and never comes back (6); M——F kicks him 
status groups. His mother finished the twelfth backward out of house (1); M—— hides so F can't 


grade in school; his father quit in the eleventh 
grade. 

Table 8 gives a summary of Mike’s doll play 
aggression scores, and following are the verbatim 
notes, taken as the experimenter watched Mike 
play with the dolls. Agent, object, and the brief 
description of the doll play, plus any verbiliza- 


see her (3); ———G fell in tub (2); G——F kicked 
him back again (1); F—— knocked toilet over (3); 
——F toilet sits on F (2); ——-F someone phooeys 
on the old man (2); G——— knocks walls down (5): 
G—— knocks kitchen chairs down—she's a 
naughty girl (5). * * * G——jumped in mirror 
and fell backwards (5); O——-eq bed knocked the 


tions made by the child, were noted at the time. stuff down (6); ——-G made to go to bed, she 
Assignment to a content category was made later. can’t get up for a long time (4); O——eq furni- 
Agent symbol, when there is one, comes first in ture knocks furniture down (6); ——F he falls in 


the sequence, followed by the symbol for the 
object. The number or letter in parentheses 
stands for the content category. Asterisks repre- 
sent the beginning of a new five-minute period. 
It should be remembered that much non-aggres- 
sive play occurred but was not recorded; such 
actions as dolls cooking, eating, sleeping, going 
for a walk, playing games, talking or hugging 
each other, when performed in a non-aggressive 


house (2); ——-M she fell in chimney 
the house is on fire (6). 

Session II. ——G she’s going to sleep i in tub 
with water in it (2); Gr all fell down (2); 
——bb has to sleep on toilet (4); F—— got mad 
and kicked everything down (5); B—— sleeps in 
wash bowl (3); F—— kicks over things in dining 
room (5); F—— kicks over things in kitchen (5); 
F— kicks over things in GB bedroom (5); F—— 


TABLE 8 


- AGGRESSION RESPONSES oF MIKE, A Four-YEAR-OLD Boy 


Aggression responses Session I = 28 
Aggression responses Session II 39 


Total aggression 67 


Latency of aggression Session I 3'40” 
Latency of aggression Session II 1’30 


Agent Scores Object Scores Content Scores 
Raw Per Cent Raw Per Cent ; Raw Per Cent 
Subject (S) 3 9 ° ° Subject (S) 3 6 
Demons (O) II 31 I 2 Bodily injury: 
Mother (M) 3 9 2 4 Agent specified (1) 5 7 
Father (F) II 31 19 40 Agent not specified (2) 19 28 
Boy (B) 2 6 6 13 No bodily injury: 
Girl (G) 4 II 5 II Agent specified (3) 6 9 
Baby (bb) I 3 5 II Object specified (4) «4 16 
Group (Gr) ° ° 2 4 Non-personal aggression(5) II 16 
Experimenter (£) ° ° Demons (6) 12 18 
Equipment (eq) 7 15 
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kicks over things in MF bedroom (5); ——-F has 
to lay on table for that (4); ——-F has to go to 
jail for that (4); F—— kicked bars off jail and 
got out (3); O——F police put him back in (6); 
F—— knocks everything over again (5). * * * 
——F gets chair on stomach (2); ——-F table 
smashes on top of him (2); ——-eq something 
comes and knocks everything down (5); O—— 
house is burning (6); F—— Daddy did it (3); 
——F Daddy is going to stay in and burn, he 
started it (2); F—— kicks chair (3); ——-F falls in 
fire (2); ——-F chair smashes his head up (2); 
——F lying in bed and burning (2); M——F 
Mother doesn’t like the dad and burns the house 
(1); S——eq S knocked it down because it 
scratched him (S$); ——F piles furniture on top of 
him. He’s all smashed up (2). * * * ——G had 
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tion about education. The scores in Table 9 
represent a summary recording of her doll play; 
following the scores are given the verbatim 
episodes cf aggression recorded during the doll 
play session. 

Session I. G—— turns radio off (3); F——G he 
gives her a spanking for that (1). * * * G—— 
turns on the water too fast and it floods all over 
the bathroom (3); G——-M she hides from mother 
(is). * o's G got soap in her eyes (2); G—— 
steps in washbowl (3); bb—— gets up and mother 
doesn’t know it (3); B——bb “what are you 
doing? Get to bed.” (3); M—— “what’s happen- 
ing?” (3); B——G “sister got up” (tattling) (3); 
M-——B spanks him (1); M——B he has to stay 
in bed (4); G——bb “baby came in” (tattling) 
(3); M——G spanks her (1); M——-G “you stay in 


to sleep in table (4); ——B sleeps with head in bed” (3); M bb “what have you been doing?” 
toilet-—water in it—can’t get out (2); ——-B fell (3); M——bb spanks her (1). * * * bb—— got in 
TABLE 9 


AGGRESSION RESPONSES OF MARTHA, A FouR- YEAR-OLD GIRL 


Aggression responses Session I 24 
Aggression responses Session II 12 


Latency of aggression Session I 3'15” 
Latency of aggression Session II 5’ 3” 


Total aggression 36 
Agent Scores Object Scores Content Scores 
Raw Per Cent Raw Per Cent Raw Per Cent 
Subject (S) ° ° ° ° Subject (S) ° ° 
Demons (O) ° ° ° ° Bodily injury: 
Mother (M) II 35 4 18 Agent specified (1) 8 22 
Father (F) 3 10 2 9 Agent not specified (2) 4 II 
Boy te} 3 10 3 13 No bodily injury: 
Girl (G) 9 29 7 30 Agent specified (3) 22 61 
Baby (bb) 3 10 5 22 Object specified (4) 2 6 
Group (Gr) ‘2 6 2 9 Non-personal aggression (5) ° ° 
Experimenter (£) ° ° Demons (6) ° ° 
Equipment (eg) ° ° 
out in the fire (2); O—— bed walks around chair when mother didn’t know it (3); F—— he’s 


smashing things (6); S——eq I'm gonna hit that 
chair—it scratched me twice! (S). * * * O——F 
police came after the daddy (6); O—-M bed 
comes and covers her all up (6); ——-O chair has 
to get in jail (6); O——bb chair knocked the bb 
coo-coo (6); O——eq bomb fell on the house (6); 
~—F you'll have to sleep in tub—pokes his 
head down—jams him in (2). 


B. Martha, a Four-Year-Old Girl 


Martha is a girl of four years nine months. Her 
father had been out of the home for a long time, 
and she is an only child. She is thus a member 
of the “girls” group, of the “four-year-old girls,” 
of the “only-child girls,” and of the “father- 
absent girls.” Her mother had finished the 
twelfth grade; on the father there is no informa- 


been bad (3); M—— “what's happening!” (3); 
——M she left the coffee cook too long, it’s all 
gone (4); G—— hopped over table with a chair 
in her hand (3); M———-Gr “now get back in bed, 
you're naughty” (3); Gr——M “nol” (3). 
Session II. M——-F spanks him for letting the 
girl up (1). * * * G——bb knocked her over and 
jumped on her (1); ——G rolled out of bed (2); 
Gr—M they all lie on top of her (1); M——Gr 
“get off me”—hit them (1); ——B fell and slipped 
(2); G—— turned on the wrong button on radio 
and broke it (3). * * * F——-G “why did you turn 
it on!”’ (3); B—— knocked wall over (3); ——F 
fell and knocked self out (2); G—— jumps on 
tables. “Where's my chair?” (3); bb—‘“what the 
devil! That's my chair!” (3). * * * No aggression. 
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